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Gasoline & Auto Oils 


Refined Kerosene Oils floei ROLEU) 


Lubricating Oils Bi FREESE 
Petrolatums & Greases Af] PRODUCTS 
Fuel Oils & Asphaleum 


Floor Dressing Oil 
Household Lubricant 


Laniern 
- Two Burner Junior Stove 


Portable and Convenient. In- 
tense clean heat like Gas. Bakes, 
boils, toasts, and roasts. 


One Burner Junior Stove 


5 Candle power. Will 
not blow out in wind 
or storm. 


Boils a quart of water in 8 Furnished in 


minutes. Excellent for shav- : 
ing. rif. burner sizes. 


two,three and f 


ECONOMY 


Cooking Stsves 
Lamps & Lanterns 
Perfection Oil Heaters 
Ovens & Broilers 
Candles 

Nonpareil Illuminating Oil — 
Atlantic & Victory Cils 


New Perfection Broiler 


No smoke or odor from the meat 
while broiling as neither meat or 
drip pan is placed directly over 
fire. Broils both sides of meat at 
once. 


One Burner Oven 
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Detachable oven. Pastry and 
roasts a speciality., 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUES 


HEAD OFFICE FOR KOREA — 


Mokpo Genzan 


Chinampo Anshu Kunsan 


178 GISHUDORI, SEOUL. 
STATIONS AT 

Chemulpo Shin Wiju Fusan 
Ping Yang 


Ryuzan 


THE BAN-TL BANK, LD; 
Established 1906. 


CATE ee ist sass a RR cian a a ele 
Capital(Paid: ap 25)", ;Red a ee eee 
Reserve Fund... —_—_—i—".n.. Seager? ee 


Yen 2,000,000 
Yen 1,625,000 
Yen 525,000 


HEADHORBICK: «>: ..5 amie meee Chong-no, Seoul. 
Kangkung, Namdaimun, Tongmak, Tongdaimun, 


Surdaimun, Kwan-Hun-dong, Kunsan. 


Branches: 


General Banking and Exchange business transacted. 
Interest allowed on Current Accounts. 
Advantageous terms arranged for Fixed Deposits. 
Foreign Clients receive special attention. 


T. S. Min, President. Y. C. Kim, Manager. 


Telephone 508, 1895, 2973, 1169. Postal Transfer No. 558. 


Lr A AN 
ASK FOR | K. KONDO & CO. 
COAL MERCHANTS, 
SEOUL. 


GRANULATED SUGAR 
ONLY and take no others 


\. 


in cases Best 


: Special Agents for South Manchurian 
, Sugar in Railway Company Coal Sales Dep’t 
18 bags 
the Forwarding Agents for Goods 
ie by Land and Sea. 
10 Ibs. Market ae 
Mining Supplies a Specialty 
net. 


ee 


HOLME, RINGER & CO., FUSAN. 
Import Department 
Agents. 


Telegram ‘‘RINGER’’ Fusan, Phone Nos. 545, 
Code in use;, A. B. C. 5th Edition 


Single order not under one case of 180 Ibs. 


Special Terms to Missionaries. 


1 CHOME, NISHU-DORI, SEOUL. 
Telephone No. 835. 
(OPPOSITE STANDARD OIL COMPANY). 


THE RISING SUN PETROLEUM CO, LTD. 


“SHELL” 


MOTOR SPIRIT 


World Famous for Greatest Efficiency and Mileage. 
Obtainable from J. H. MORRIS, SEOUL and Dealers Bieceheke 
Manufacturers of 
PARAFFIN WAX & STEARINE CANDLES 


of every description also 


ILLUMINATING AND FUEL OIL AND PARAFFIN WAX - 
THE RISING SUN PETROLEUM Co., LTD, | 
75 Takezoe cho, Itchome, Seoul. 


Pa 


Insure your Properties and Belongings against loss by fire, ete. 


THE NEW ZEALAND INSURANCE Co., Ltd. 


Fire and Marine Risks accepted at current rates 


“upon application. 


NECESSARY INFORMATION AND TICKETS SUPPLIED. 
TOYO KISEN KAISHA, 


F. PASSAGES TO ANY POINT IN AMERICA ARRANGED ACROSS THE PACIFIC. 
Al, 


.. L.,.RONDON & CO. 
AGENTS. SEOUL. 
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EVERYBODY 


E 


SHYASS NOTH, 1 


comes to us for 


EVERYTHING 


in the line of Furniture, Printing, Machine Repairs and 


Photographic Work. Better follow the crowd and come too. 


Industrial Department, Young Men’s Christian Association, 


Seoul, Korea. 
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* 
CRASLASLOs VOLO ORO OOOO OOO LOLENIO 
English Scriptures 5 
in great bartetp G 
NELSON’S STANDARD BIBLES AND NEW TESTAMENTS el 
Reference Bibles, Self-pronouncing Bibles, Teacher’s Bibles containing Con- 
cordance, Bible Dictionary and References, Wide Margin and Inter-leaved G 
Bibles. India paper and all grades of bindings from cloth boards to best 
morocco. 
WEYMOUTH’S “NEW TESTAMENT IN MODERN Bae 8 
Large type edition, with notes. Cloth boards. ; 
Small type, pocket edition, wire notes. G 
do do India paper 
SCOFIELD’S REFERENCE BIBLE, WITH NOTES. 6 
Small type edition, cloth boards 
do do morocco, India paper 
at type edition, cloth boards : 
do morocco, paper 
MOFFATT’ S NEW TESTAMENT, A NEW TRANSLATION & 
Pocket edition, Bible paper, art leather cloth Hl 


do India paper, leather stamped cloth 
Smaller size, do do do 
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MONTGOMERY WARD & CO. 


Chicana: U. S. A. 
BIG REDUCTION IN FREIGHT RATES 


By special arrangement we have obtained the very.low rate of approxi- 


mately $2.25 per hundred pounds covering both Rail and Ocean transporta- 


tion from Chicago to Yolohanma, Rabe, Shanghai, Hongkong and Manila. 
You can now order from us Stoves, Furniture, Bicycles, Pianos, Organ s 
~ Washing Machines; Plumbing Supplies and other puke merehandise at less 
expense for freight than is charged for shipment fron Chicago to many 
- points in the United States. Frequent shipments to our thousands of cus- 
tomers in the Orient enable us to maintain regular carload freight service 


over the fastest transcontinental and ocean lines at ‘this remarkably low 


rate. You receive the full benefit of this saving. . poe 
__ BE SURE TO GET YOUR COPY OF OUR 
50th ANNIVERSARY CATALOGUE : 


‘It describes a complete desoren al of whens merchandise at the low- 


est prices. Everything for your personal wear and use, and for the home. 


For free copy of our 50th: Anniversary Catalogue No. 96, address : 


W. W. Taylor & Co, 


Dept. 4 
40 Tai Hei Cho, 


Seoul, Korea. 
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We guarantee safe delivery of all orders. 


DR. KATE McMILLAN 
CANADIAN PRESBYTERIAN MISSION 


LEPERS ‘‘WITHOUT THE CAMP” AT KWANGJU (PAGE 131) 
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A Monthly J ournal of Christian Progress oe 


issued by the Federal Council of Evangelical Missions in Korea oe 


Vou. XVIII. ee JUNE, 1922 No. 


Editorial. 


Will The Christian Church Function Today? 
pce 
INTRODUCTORY 


HE real Church consists of believers as vitally connected with one another and with Christ 

as branches are connected with one another and with their vine under conditions of ideal 
tillage. The Apostle Paul portrays the same regnant truth, using for a symbol the human body 
saying that ‘‘Christ is the head of the Church which is His body,” which is recognized as a light 
shining in a dark place attracting men to the Master, Who through them, generates an atmos- 
phere and develops a public opinion which makes for the coming of God’s kingdom by the do- 
ing of His will in the earth as it is in heaven. . 
HIS real Church of Christ, so easily described and so readily realized under conditions of 
winnowing persecution, as in the early Christian centuries, in its organized state under the 

egis of civilization today, has come to have a mixed-multitude membership with motives that . 
“make gain of godliness” to sway not afew. The prostrate world of today, helpless because 
of momentous problems which wait for solution and which can never be solved but by the 
wisdom that comes from above, leads thinking people to ask,—‘‘Can the Christian Church make 
good by supplying that wisdom?” Not a few feel that the Church should have made present 
conditions in the earth impossible by preventing them, or failing, through inadvertance, should 
have arrested them. Some go too far, jumping to the conclusion that failure at those points 
demonstrates that Christianity has failed and is not true, which position is successfully rebutted 
by the statement, “‘Christianity has never been tried,’ which isan indictment of the Christian 
churches. An urchin once asked by a comparative stranger whether his father was a Caristian 
is said to have answered, “I believe he is but he is not working at it much, just now.” Such 
an illustration may shock, as frivolous and unworthy of use in so serious a discussion, but 
it should not be tabooed if such estimate of the Church prevails widely. Mr. Robert Wilder who, 
during the past five months has been speaking in China to. students and to their professors, | 


stated in a public address in Seoul, that though his meetings were crowded, and attention to his 


words was most eager and sustained, there were flung at him, very generally, questions like 


 these,— “If Christianity really means what you say it means, why did not the Church prevent 


- the World War?” or “Why, when it started, did the Church not stop it? Why is the Church 
so enmeshed in money as so assiduously to court the favor of millionaires? Why are the Chris- 
_ tian nations foremost in bloody wars ?” 


112 THE KOREA MISSION FIELD > 
O the question put by Mr. Wilder, “Do you not expect help from the Christian Chu: hin 
the solution of China’s problems?” the answer returned was, ‘‘We expect no help at all — : 
from the organized Church”. As surely as this is true, then a deep repentance toward God — 
followed by works meet for repentance, including an apology to the world for its remissness, ‘= 
is due from the organized Church of the Lord Christ. 23 


ae: 
IGHT is dawning upon the situation. The dreadful war with its frightful aftermath of 4 
suffering, visited chiefly upon helpless and innocent women and children, is inducing» 
thoughtfulness and, at least, a nebulous belief that, ‘The curse, causeless cannot come nor % 
the blessing either!” Certain deliverances of “The Federal Council of Churches in America,” 4 
are encouraging. During the Washington Conference Mr. Hughes received eleven millions of | fa 
letters all urging him forward along the path of good-will, until one day he said to a friend, S 
who told me of the incident, “Who is running this Conference, anyway; are we or are the & 


people: ?” The facts are these; Mr. _ Hughes was operating, but only asa Racca of the 4 


Fase 


from the church people, and back of these stood the Christ, 


“God within the shadow, 
Keeping watch above His own.’ 


HIS all indicates that only God in Christ, and Christ through His Church, can solve the | 
pressing problems of today through the development! of a general public sentiment — 
which accords WED Truth. As, according toa French proverb, “‘That which is born of a cat 
will catch mice,” so men who are born of God and in touch with Him, will catch weary men 
and heavy laden nations and bring them into the kingdom of good-will, whether they are inside 
the organized Church, or outside of it as was Abraham Lincoln. 


eo I, 
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T’ is for this we are given this great day of opportunity! Christ’s word which has 

travelled down the centuries is, “The field is the world!” John Wesley heard it and — = 
responded, “The world is my parish;’’ and let every one who nameth the name of lou 
Christ shout, “Amen!” Because the Christian membership is of such numbers, standing, intel- — ba 
ligence, culture and influence, and is organized so perfectly in its divisions throughout the — : 
earth, touched and quickened by the Holy Spirit we can solve all vexing problems: can — 

say to the crippled world, ‘In the name of Jesus Christ stand upright upon your feet’ 4 
and with a new song in her mouth she will go rejoicing along a shining way. : : 


ILL the Christian Church function TODAY? “Today” means in that period whiena is. ba 
enacting now, when crises impend which involve the solvency of continents, the lives of ‘Za 
nations and empires and the survival of civilization. Humanity’s coach seems to be on the : ‘ 
down grade; the breeching has broken, the terrified horses are running away; the coachman, — : 
a diplomat, having lost his head can’t find the brake and a little further down the mountain is ae 
sharp corner that must be turned to escape ruin! What can and must be done to avert ca- 
tastrophe? The five premiers of the British Empire concur in the deliverance, “There is no 
hope for the world but along the trail blazed by Jesus Christ the world’s Redeemer!” But — 
will the Church hear this call and respond to this summons? Will she awake out of sleep, — | 
arise, and burying envy, strife, unworthy ambitions and competitive confusions, ee 
every deterrent including herself, by unitedly taking on the whole armor of God, so lift up to 
the gaze of the sin bitten and perishing world the Lord Jesus Christ that from the four 
quarters of the earth shall come the glad cry, “The desire of all nations has come?” 


| 
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One of the features of the Centenary pro- 
gram of the Southern Methodist Mission is 
tent meetings in unevangelized villages. In 
each of our four districts we have an evan- 
gelistic band engaged in this work. The band 
is composed of a leader, an assistant (both 
preachers), a musician, two Biblewomen and 


if possible a missionary. The stay is from two 


nl 
» 


2 


- the cold weather. 


to four days in each village. 
Having heard of the remarkable success of 
the band in the Choon Chun district, we 


sought an opportunity to be with it for a 


couple of days. The first night we were with 
the band was their closing night in Ha Nol Mi, 


and the second night we were at the opening 
service at Sang Nol Mi, both in Wha Chun 


county, Kang Won province. As both ser- 
vices are typical we will refer first to the last 
one we attended. 

- The tent, which seats about 250 people was 
erected at a central point in the village. It 
was bare of anything save a couple of lanterns, 
a baby organ, one chair and the straw mats 
on which the people were to be seated. We 
were advised that a stove was carried during 
The paraphernalia is usual- 


ly carried from place to place by “jiggy’’ men. 


The leader told us that recently he received 
an invitation to go to a certain place and when 
he declined to go because his program was al- 
ready arranged, a few men from the village 
came at night and removed his tent, sending 


- word he would have to come as his tent was 


~ not available anywhere else. 


His visit result- 
ed in the organization of a group of one hund- 


red and fourteen. 


wn 


As the hour for evening service approaches 
the musician goes to the tent and blows his 
cornet until the crowd assembles. When the 


tent is well filled the bugler sounds reveille as 


a signal to the other members of the band to 


‘. come to the tent. 
arrives the meeting is entirely in his hands. 


From the time the leader 


Fame SE A 
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“Enclosing a Multitude of Fishes” 


J. L, GERDINE 


118. . 
This leader, Rev. Yu Han Ik, in addition to. s 
good natural gifts, has acquired remarkable <i 
skill in dealing with the type of audience which. ff 


confronts him. Though he has never studied. 


psychology from books, he certainly under- & 
stands and practices its laws as though he had 
mastered them. The program is: free from - 
formalities, pauses, tedious explanations and = 
exhortations. ~ oa 
The first number was instrumental—cornet, s 
flute and organ, and it did not seem inappro-. ee 
priate in a Southern Mission that the tune was 
= 


“Dixie.” The first song was one written by 
the leader and set toa catchy tune. He first 
read and briefly explained its meaning. The ~ 
song was followed by a prayer, which was 
short but earnest. Another hymn was also 
first read by the leader and then sung by the’ 
members of the band. The Scripture lesson_ 
was read by the assistant and immediately the 
leader began his sermon on the text “Awake, 
thou that sleepest; and arise from the dead 
and Christ shall give thee light.” The exhorta- | 
tion was short and snappy but appealing only 
to worthy motives. We were specially. struck 
with the fact that the service was free from 
any suggestion of politics, education, enlight-. 
enment or-any material blessing as a basis for 
becoming Christians. On the contrary the — 
leader several times cautioned the hearers not 
to commit the sin of professing to accept 
Christ if they did not mean it. 

At the conclusion of the address the speaker 
stated that they were all aware that their pur- 
pose was to organize a church at that place. 

He said that they of course had heard of the 

organization of churches in many of the neigh- 

boring villages and naturally they too wanted =. 
to unite in this good movement which would 
transform their homes and village. Members 
of the band had been doing personal work dur- 
ing the day and had the names of five or six a 
prominent men in the village who had already 
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decided to become Christians. Their names 
were called and they were asked to stand and 
confirm, before the crowd, their decision. 
Members of the band were already in various 
parts of the tent and at once began to canvass 
the audience for immediate decisions. The 
names and addresses were taken and handed 
to the leader. He stated that he would call 
over the list and see if any mistake had been 
made. Each name was called and the person 
indicated arose and confirmed publicly his 
decision. .The number on that evening totalled 
46 adults. 

The leader assembled them at the front and 
proceeded to the selection of temporary of- 
ficers for the church. He explained that 
they could not have regular permanent of- 
ficers until later, yet since they must have 
meetings and raise funds it would be necessary 
to have the duty and responsibility of handling 
these matters in the hands of some of their 
own number. Upon their own nomination and 
vote six or seven were chosen as temporary 
officers. These were brought to the front, and, 
after having had their duties explained to 
them, special prayer was offered in their 
behalf. They then selected a suitable home 
for their meeting place until a church could be 
provided. The services came to a close with an 
announcement that another service would be 
held the following night at which time lantern 
pictures would be shown and the new band of 
believers was exhorted to bring friends and 
neighbors to the service. It is hard to think 
of anything more that could have been done in 
one service. 

The second night service was similar to the 
first in its main features. At close of the ad- 
dress, however, the speaker announced that 
since those already Christians were the hosts 
and the others guests, he wanted to be sure that 
the guests had the best seats for seeing the 
pictures. He had the believers stand and 
move back and the others move forward. 
When the unbelievers were thus corralled the 
band began its personal work among them 
and ‘‘cleaned up” the crowd before the pic- 
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tures were shown. 


lage, Ha Nol Mi, in two nights was 76 adults. 


The pictures were from the Life of Christ and 
were well explained by the leader’s assistant. 


After the pictures, the leader announced that 


while the band would leave the next day, one 


of the number, who was then introduced to 
the audience, would remain for a week or two 
to give them further instruction and guidance. 
This man was one of several who do follow- 
up work with these new groups. 
nounced the time and place of the meeting to 
be held the next evening. Two days later 


when we saw him he said that the people — 


were preparing to build an eight kan church 
and one of their number had contributed 150 
pyung of land for that purpose. 


We got the figures for the month. In 


nineteen days this band had organized eight | 


As on the previous night . 
their names were called and they publicly con- 
firmed their decision. The number in that vil- 


He an- 


new groups with an enrollment of 752. The ~ 


largest of these groups had an enrollment of — 
more than 200 and had begun getting material — 
A part of — 
our program is to assist in providing churches — 


for a ten kan tile church building. 


for these new groups. In so far as our funds 
permit we subsidize to the amount of from 
¥ 100 to ¥ 400. according to the size and materi- 
al of the church building. The subsidy amounts. 
to about one-third or one-half of the cost of the 


ai ae t 


building. Our experience shows that the best 3 
way to conserve this new work is to see tothe ~ 


securing of a suitable place of worship as : 
It is especially difficult to — 


soon as possible. 
get the women to attend services until this is 
done. We have also found that building new 
churches is far more advantageous than con- 
verting old houses into church buildings. 


having put their labor and contribution into 


the new building, take an interest and havea 
pride in it which is not possible if a dwelling 
house has been bought and used. Under this 
plan, with a comparatively small outlay, we 
are getting about 60 new church a a $ 


Not > 
only is the new building more attractive and — 
better adapted to church uses, but the people. 
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year and these of a much better type than 
those erected formerly. 

_ This movement gives greater promise of 
speedy evangelization than any form of effort 
that I have seen on the mission field. In 
Wha Chun county, where we saw the band in 
action the number of churches has increased 
from 6 to 21 during the year. The band 
had given two months of labor in that field. 
It is estimated that two months more would 
plant churches in all the villages in that 
county, of 40 houses and upwards. There are 
at least three other counties in our field where 
the work is similarly advanced. The leader of 
the band says :that in two years more the 
Choon Chun district, comprising eight counties 
can thus be evangelized. 

_ Different estimates will be placed on the 
value and permanence of this work. It is not 
likely that others will be as much impressed 
as those who have seenit. Spiritual move- 
ments are sensed rather than understood 
through description. The man who is the 
chief human instrument in this work is farthest 
removed from taking credit for its success. 
He says that a proof that it is of the Spirit is 


“ENCLOSING A MULTITUDE OF FISHES” 15 


found in the fact that it upsets all human cal- 
The greatest surprises come to the 


culations. 
workers themselves. If we believe that the 
Holy Spirit is in the world and deals with the 
individual so as to prepare him to receive and 
accept the truth, which leads to his salvation, 
why may we not believe that He repeats this 
work in the hearts of many in one village 
in advance of the opportunity that is to be 
given them by the visit of this evangelany 
band. 

One of the encouraging features of the work 
is the fact that the entire village has its 
thought centered upon the Christian message 
at one time and the large new group of be- 


lievers represent the best in the community. 


The Church is placed in a more favorable en- 
vironment and under better conditions for 
success thanif struggling against local pre- 
judice and family opposition. 

The larger and more difficult question is that 


of conserving the results of this active cam- 


paign of evangelism. We are endeavoring to 
meet this by the use of extraordinary agencies 
as well as by the regular machinery of the 
Church 


Diagnosing Our Mission Schools. 


The Revelation of a Questionaire. 


ROSCOE C. COEN. 


Some people say the days of revelation are 

past, and all are agreed that statistics are dry. 
Nevertheless, statistics have stories to tell 
to those who have ears to hearand eyes to 
see. Of course, the same statistics may, and 
often do, tell as many different stories as there 
-are people who read them. What they say 
- depends upon who makes them talk. Some 
statistics have just come to my hand that 
told me a story well worth passing on to our 
- mission stations and others who read the 
__ KorEA MIssIon FIELD. 

These statistics were collected ve an exhaus- 
tive questionaire covering every phase of 
school work sent to ten of our Boys’ schools 


of High School grade, representing schools of 
almost every Protestant mission; large schools, 
and small schools, registered schools and un- 
registered schools. 

In these ten schools there are 2,698 ponte 
Of these 1,211 are in the first year ; 725 in the 
second year; 450 in the third year; and 238 in 
the fourth year. 
approximately 50 % of our pupils as they pass 


from one year to the next, and that we actual- _ 


ly graduate less than 10 % of the number 
that study in our first year classes. 

To teach these pupils we employ 99 full time 
teachers, and 29 part time teachers, and re- 
quire the time of 10 missionaries as principals. 


This indicates that we lose © 


416 

The total amount of money spent yearly for 
the current expenses of these schools exclu- 
sive of the Missionary Principals’ salaries is 
$ 63,962, of this amount the pupils pay $ 26,864 
in tuition and fees, and the remaining part 
$ 37,098 comes from foreign sources, indciat- 
ing that 58% of the cost of educating these 
boys is borne by foreign funds, or approxi- 
mately $20 per pupil. 

All but three of these schools had one or 
more strikes within the past two years rang- 
ing in results all the way from a few suspend- 
ed pupils to the burning of a school building. 

_ Almost invariably the reasons given for these 
strikes were complaints against poor teachers 
or poor equipment, or both. In this same con- 
nection it is interesting to note that the an- 
sswers to the question, What do our mission 
schools most need?”, were strikingly unanimous 
in saying, “Equipment, buildings, money, and 
better teachers.”? These really say, “money 
‘and teachers,” for if we had money sufficient, 
we would have the equipment and buildings, 
and perhaps, the better teachers also. The 
answers to the questionaire also indicated a 
strong feeling of the need of, and desire for, 

_ greater cooperation by and with the Koreans 

in the control of and responsibility for our 
schools, financially and otherwise. A question 
as to whether these schools received any 
money from Koreans for current expenses re- 
vealed the fact that practically no money is 
so received. A little light is thrown upon the 

’ partial reason for this fact, when we learn 

from the same questionaire that of the 10 % of 
pupils who actually graduate from our schools, 
only a small portion have studied in the same 
school consecutively for the full four years; 
that the average length of time a teacher 
teaches on the faculty of the same school is 
about 2%4 years; and furthermore, that not 
more than two or three of these schools have 
any Korean official supervision, by way of re- 
presentation on governing school boards, etc., 
and these two or three have it to no large 
degree. 

What kind of alumni can we expect from 
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such graduates? How much vital inte 
the school will teachers have who remain 
so short atime? Are we not getting the c: t 
before the horse when we expect Korean in- 
terest and gifts to precede Korean co- -operation 
in management of our schools ? o@. 
I am sure from the answers received to the 5 
question , ‘Do our Mission schools get second 
choice of students ?”, that the people answer- 
ing took the question to mean, second grade 


students? Answers were about equally divid- 
ed between “yes,” “no” and “only in part.” Se 
The question does not necessarily mean second 
grade students under the present over-crowd- . 2 
ed conditions of all schools, and was not in- ‘g 
tended to mean that in the question. It would 
be crediting the schools who have the “‘first = 
choice” from 800 pupils by examination and 
take only 100, with very astute judgment to — 
say that the other 700 students—the second i 
choice were all second grade, inferior tothe 
100 chosen. It would also be granting to ex- _ 
amination a place, as a means of ascertaining : 
scholastic standing, that I am not willing to 
ie 


concede. Nevertheless, I do believe that our 
Mission schools in a very large percentage 
of cases obtain students who cannot go to 
non-Mission schools. Furthermore, it seems 
that this is true of both conformed schools and _— 
non-conformed, though, perhaps, not quite in 
the same degree. This leads me to say that — 
registration and conformity have not worked 
the dire effect religiously that people predicted — 
that they must and that registration has 

not brought the alleviation from ills and — 

disadvantage in anything like the degree — 
hoped for by the schools that registered. To e 
speak more in detail, or rather let the statistics 
speak for themselves, the pupils in registered — 

schools attend chapel and Bible classes as well 
as the pupils in other schools; also, the regis- 
tered schools encounter the same problem of} a 
second choice of students, loss of students 
from class to class, loss of teachers, lack ote 
funds and consequently of equipment, build- 
ings, etc., in much the same degree as" non- . 
registered schools. =* 
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Bearing these things in mind, we shall not 
divide our schools as registered and unre- 
gistered, but as mission and non-mission. By 
the latter we mean all schools both govern- 
ment and private, that are run for Korean 
pupils. In answering the question, “Are non- 
mission schools superior to mission schools ?” 
a few emphatically said, no: some refrained 
from expressing an opinion; most said “only 
in equipment,” “only in privileges,’ but one said 
~ “only on paper and in the minds of the people.’ 
I confess, I have astrong suspicion that we are 
strongly prejudiced in our own favor. At any 
rate, granting for the sake of argument that our 
schools average as good as the non-mission 
schools, we still have “the state of mind” ex- 
pressed above, with which to contend. This 
seems tome a more difficult, problem, than if 
our schools were confessedly inferior, because 
itis much easier to correct facts than fancies 
If the Korean people really consider our 
schools inferior, as it seems they do in many 
quarters, that conception must be corrected in 
one way or another. Anyway, we ought not to 
be satisfied with “as good” but should always 
desire “better” schools. Nor should we wait 
- for the authorities to compel us to raise our 
standards, and complain when they do. 

One more matter—the curriculum. It seems, 
sofaras I can learn, that of the courses of 
study in our mission schools no two are ex- 
actly alike, not even in the same missions, and 
in many cases very unlike. This is an un- 
qualified mistake on our part. If we cannot 
all follow precisely the government’s courses, 
and thus have uniformity among our own 
schools, we ought, at least, to agree in our 
departures from the government courses. 
These differences in our courses of study 
make any exchange of students between our 
mission schools next to impossible with any 
satisfaction either to the pupils or the schools 
concerned. One school has a five years. 
course, another a four years’ course. The 
- former thinks it is a more advanced school 
_ than the latter, yet when students come from 
the former to the latter they are required to 
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drop back one grade before they can enter+ 


Such illustration could be multiplied only to: — 
What is the reason for such 


our discomfiture. 
conditions, and what is the cure? The reason 
is in this difference of curriculum and stand- 


ardization, and obviously the cure will bein — 


the co-ordination of our courses of study, and 
the standardization of all of our schools, either’ 
by government standards or standards agreed 
upon among ourselves. Now, when the whole: 
educational system is undergoing a change is’ 
the accepted time for such an effort. 

The foregoing remarks are, in a way, a dia- 
gnosis of our case. But we are wellon the way 
to effecting a cure when we know what is the 
matter with us. 
complete and imperfect, and that it is more 


difficult to prescribe for a patient than to tell’ 


him he is sick, or even to tell him what his 
ailments may be. Nevertheless, our ques- 
tionaire suggested some methods of dealing 
with the case before us. tH 

To summarize and state our case in a word, 
I would say that it can be reduced to the 
need for more funds, better teachers, and co- 
ordination of our curricula. Concerning the 


latter we have already spoken sufficiently. Let — 


us consider the other two. It occurs to me that: 
there are at least five ways of increasing our 
funds. These might be used separately, but 
better all at once, if possible. I shall mention: 
these with slight comment hoping that they. 
will be provocative of thought and may prove 
convincing without supporting argument. _ 
First. An increase in the number of stud- 
ents, especially in the upper grades. From. 
the third year up, our classes are too small 
and too few for the greatest economy. — In: 
most of our schools the figures show that we 
are conducting the upper classes for from 4 or 
5 pupils up to 10 or 20. All agreed that the 
idealisize for: a: class: was 30 or 40, but that 50° 
or 60 can be taught successfully. Until we have 
our classes full, we are running at a tremen- 
dous loss of money and vital energy on the 
part of our teachers. Every time we take in 
50 pupils in our lower grades we increase our 
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school by one class, and our total teaching 
hours by 34 hours, or the time of a teacher 
and half. But most of us could receive these 
50 in our two upper classes without adding a 
single penny to our budget. It is to this end 
that we must strive. Beside the fact that it is 
a partial waste of time for a missionary to 
give his full time as principal of a small school, 
it is apparently rank waste of funds. Con- 
sidering the average waste of students be- 
tween classes, we must start from our highest 
class and figure backward to get an ideal size 
of school as per number ina class and economy 
of expenses. After making every effort to 
reduce the percentage of pupils who drop out, 
our figuresfor a four years’ course would be 
about 500 for the school divided by classes as 
follows; 4th year 50; 3rd year 100; 2nd year 
150; and first year 200. The nearer we ap- 
proach this ideal the cheaper we can run our 
school. Thus we can increase our funds out of 
proportion to increase of expenditures. 
Second. Increase tuition and fees as much 
as possible. I am convinced that the ridicu- 
lously low fees charged in some of our schools 
is partly responsible for the Korean opinion 
that our schools are inferior. They judge our 
schools by the price we place on them. We 
must at least, ask fees that will command the 
respect of the Koreans. Taking all expenses 
into consideration , tuition is so small a part of 
the cost of attending school, that increasing 
tuition not only does not decrease the number 
of applications for entrance, but rather seems 
to increase these applicants, and no doubt 
brings us a better quality of student. 

Third. Getting money from America in 
larger quantities. This is the old stand-by, 
always a possibility,—but I fear less of pro- 


bability than formerly and certainly a question 
able proceedure if we carried it too far. — 

Fourth. Decreasing the number of schools 
we support and thus making the money we ~ 
have go farther. We can never undertake — 
the education of the Korean people, not 
even the children of the Christians. Nor isit — 
primarily our province of labor. The best we — 
can hope to do is to run a few model schools. 
We are under no obligations to continue our 
schools unless we think it wise, but if we do 
continue them we are morally bound to run — 
them the best we know how, and certainly as — 
well or better than other schools are run. 
We have no moral right to take the children, — 
and thus prevent their going elsewhere, and — 
then give them less than the best. We may 
well consider running fewer schools than we 
now have, but run them better. More inten- 
sive work does not necessarily mean less effec- 
tive work even for the whole church, nor 
even less work, for we might have more pupils 
in fewer schools. 

Just a brief closing word about more and 
better teachers. There are only three ways to 
secure this end asI see it. We can secure more — 
teachers; we could pay higher salaries that 
would tempt some away from other schools» 
or again, we could reduce the number of our 
schools and thus require fewer teachers. The 
last two methods are not really effective but | 
merely a temporary relief. We can, however, 
in our higher educational institutions year by 
year, produce more and better teachers, and 
we could by some sort of summer normal 
schools further train our present staff of 
teachers. Such relief would be slow, but per- 
manent without adversely effecting any other — 
schools. 
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By H. H. UNDERWOOD. 


_ The very existence of the Korea Mission 
Field and the organization that supports it; 
every article that appears in its pages; the 
rattle and clash of the presses that print it and 
the postal service that carries it to its readers, 
are eloquent testimonials of the changes in 
child-life in Korea. The blending of the 
changes in a growing child with the changes 
in his environment, makes it difficult for one 
to determine what changes to stress and what 
to pass over lightly. 

The writer feels keenly the hopelessness 
of adequately portraying the revolutionary 
changes which have come about in so short a 
time. The material changes are probably 
evident to all, while the basic changes elude all 
efforts to place them upon the screen for 
analysis. 

It may however help to a clearer presenta- 
tion if we imagine the childhood of one of the 
dignified old men who acts as teacher of the 
language for some of us and contrast it with 
the present day childhood of his grandchildren. 

Let us suppose that Mr. Kim, language 
teacher to the newly arrived Mr. Brown, has 
completed one Korean “cycle” of life, or sixty 
years. He was then born, we will say, in Seoul 
in 1862. His people being of good family but in 
moderate circumstances and holding no office. 

_ Of the horoscopes cast and the ceremonies in- 
dulged in at his birth we need say nothing, for 
we are more interested in the events that 
affected his conscious childhood than we are 
in rites and ceremonies. 

It is quite probable that when he was four 
years old his parents may have taken him 
with them to see the execution of Bishop 
Berneaux and other Roman Catholic priests at 
Yong-san, near where the trolley line of today 
ends. It is possible, of course, that he merely 


~_ went to sleep on his mother’s back but it is just 
as likely that the beards, “‘big noses,” white 
skin and bloody death of these martyrs, may 
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*} 
have constituted his earliest childhood recol- 
lections. Or if, instead of being aSeoul boy, __ 
he was born in Pyengyang he may have stood 2 
on the steep banks of the Taitong Riverand = 
watched the destruction of the “General Sher- 
man” and the massacre of her crew in this 
same year, 1866. Going back to the supposi- — 
tion that he was a Seoul boy, it is probable that 4 
a few years later he heard the boom of the —__ 
guns in the fight between the Kangwha forts a 
and the American gunboats, “Palos” and “Mo- 
nocacy,” and being then at the age ofninewas 
doubtless much excited by it. As he grew E se 


older he heard each year more and moreofthe 
impudent attempts of the barbarians from “a 
across the seas to enter Korea. When he was 
twenty he heard of the culmination of these 
efforts in the signing of treaties with American 
and British representatives and very likely 
walked down to Chemulpo to try andcateha 
glimpse of these strangers. Asidefrom that 

- 


fleeting picture of the martyrs, this must have — a 
been his first sight of foreigners. Inthatsame = 
year he saw the mob wreck the Japanese __ 


legation in Seoul. And in the next, the year of — 
his majority, according to Western ideas, the — 
first foreigners came to Seoul as officers of his 
own government in the customs service; these 
were followed shortly by “envoys” from sever- — 
al of these countries and by teachers of their 
languages. When he was twenty-two there 
came a tall foreigner preaching openly doc- — 
trines similar to those for which the priests 
had been executed, who also was said to be a 
capable of performing wonderful cures with 
strange medicines. He learned that this man = 
was called “Ahl-yon” (Allen) and doubtless 
visited the place where he gave out his medi- = 
cines and tracts. %y 
But this is not childhood, you say! Certain- 
ly not, but notice that this old gentleman, 
whose grandchildren “hook on” behind pass- 
ing autos, and who has been a Christian since 
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before his missionary pupil was born had 
reached the age of twenty-one before he saw 
a foreigner in Seoul; was twenty-two when 
Dr. Allen arrived and twenty-three before the 
first protestant evangelist, Dr. Underwood, ar- 
rived in Korea. Keeping these facts in mind 
may help in picturing to yourself the atmos- 
phere of his childhood. 

Of course he was married at an age when 
his deepest thought about marriage was the 
rude interruption which it caused in his play. 
He never heard of a newspaper till he was 
over thirty and for long years after his majori- 
ty he had to hurry back from excursions out- 
side the city before the great bell boomed out 
its signal and the ponderous gates were closed 
and locked for the night. Even if, when be- 
lated, he climbed the city wall he had to slink 
home without attracting the attention of “‘the 
watch” for in the evening the streets were for 
his mother, his sisters and the women of the 
city, while all the men were supposed to keep 
within doors. 

His schooling was outwardly a counter-part 
of that given in some of the little schools still 
to be found in villages of the interior, but 
while the boys in these schools may still sing- 
song the same lessons there is probably not 
one of them unfamiliar with a hundred articles 
of which Mr. Kim’s wisest teacher had never 
dreamed. Young Kim picked up coal from 
the charcoal brazier with the little metal tongs 
and reverently lighted his teacher’s pipe; the 
students in the most lonely village of today per- 
form the same office with a match. Matches! 
_ And even less than twenty years ago you could 
hardly have found one beyond ten miles from 
the larger towns. 

Kim wore his hair ina long pig-tail until 
properly married when, with much ceremony, 
it was done up into a top-knot. His grand- 
child goes off to school on the street car each 
morning with closely cropped head and a cap, 
very different from the ‘‘scholar’s” horse-hair 
cap worn by Kim’s revered teacher. 

_ And so on; Kim’s sister never went on the 
street after she was ten without being heavily 
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veiled as to face and form, and indeed may not 
have gone out at all after age until she was 
married: her daughter graduated from the 
eae school this year and standing on 
the platform of the church where 
the graduating exercises were held, addressed 


a crowd of several hundreds of, men and — 


women on “The Dangers of Bolshevism,” 


“The Church and Socialism,” or some similar 


topic. 

But what have matches, telephones, veils, 
etc., to do with inward changes, are not all of 
these simply material transformations at which © 
we are accustomed to scoff? Material they 
are, and unimportant in themselves they are, 
but among the factors in that other and in- 


tangible phase of the changes in child and — 
adult life they play a double role, first as ac-° 


cessory causes and then as results of it. The 
pages of the newspaper are to me a far greater 
sign of change than the news printed on those 
pages and the girl on the platform is very far 
from being a reproduction of her mother with 
the veil removed. 

It is this atmosphere that comes with, and 
from, matches and churches, trains and tele- 
phones, that makes Mr. Kim’s grandchildren so 
different from the little boy who listened 
breathlessly to the guns of the old “Monocacy.” 
It is this atmoshpere that makes it so hopeless 
for the writer to avoid the platitudes of a high 
school oration on ‘‘Past and Present.” These 
things are here and differ very little from 
similar things in your country or mine, and yet 
it is still an air as different from that of Oc- 
cidental countries as it is from that which 
Mr. Kim breathed. 
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The superficial changes are easy to see and 


record. The kiddies of to-day dodge bicycles, 
autos and trolley cars, where Kim and his 
friends scattered at the shout of the out-run- 
ners before a nobleman’s palanquin. They 
play baseball and football where he played a 
kind of battledore and shuttlecock with a 
piece of paper wrapped around a “cash,” with 


the side of his foot for a bat. They today beg { 
a nickel for the movies while he stood 
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yesterday on the city wall to watch a “stone- 
fight” between two sections of the city. He 
went on his mother’s back to see the priests 
executed; his grandchild comes home from 
Sunday-school with a picture postcard of the 
Woolworth building or Niagara Falls. He 
¢craned his neck to watch the grey-beards of 
the city fly kites, the children of Seoul today 
hear a far off hum and stop their back-yard 
baseball for a moment to watch the airplane 
as it circles over the South Mountain, that 
same South Mountain on whose peak beacon 
fires burned every night for the first twenty- 
five years of Kim’s life, the only rapid means 
of communication in the country. He marvelled 
to see his grandparents in a chair orona 
pony and talked of a mythical horse that 
would go ‘‘a thousand li (three hundred miles) 
in a day.” Now he takes his son’s children for 
a trip by train and Ford-bus. He was married 
quite late, at twelve; his youngest son is 
twenty-five and not married yet. All this 
sounds as though one were talking of America 
and not Korea, at any rate of Seoul alone 
rather than of Korea. It is by implication, to 
a large extent, Korea as a whole, but it is 
decidedly no America or another Occidental 
land. In the cars, speaking over the phones, 
watching the airplanes, playing baseball and 
farming as their ancestors farmed, are millions 
of people, utterly different, it is true, from 
those whose graves now dot the hillsides, but 
still more different, from the people of western 
lands. 

One of Mr. Kim’s nephews is not a Christian 
and he and his family gravely took first the 
train and then the auto bus, reserving their 
seats in the latter by telegraph, to go and of- 
fer sacrifices at the tomb of their ancestors in 
the country. On their way back they stopped 
to condole with a relative whose daughter was 
“possessed of an evil spirit.” They stayed over 
here a few days to be present at the grand 
“Koot” or exorcising ceremony. This was in 
charge of sorceresses, brought from a neigh- 
boring town by auto, to cast out the devil. 


These women danced, beat drums, burned 
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prayers, prepared and repeated incantations, 
conjured, etc., in a style that would have been 
perfectly familar to Kim’s great-great-grand- 
father, though between whiles they drank beer 
and smoked cigarrettes. Afterward they 
advised that the family grave site be moved. 
It seemed likely that the nearness of Cat Hill 
made Pheasant Mountain (on which the 
graves were located) nervous, and that the 
young girl was not really possesed of an evil 
spirit but that her ancestors were using her to 
give a gentle hint of their wishes in the matter. 


Mr. Kim, Jr. also carried out a commission 
of his uncle’s and purchased at a high price — 


per ounce some very fine deer antlers which 
the old gentleman was sure would give new 
vigor to his failing body. They had planned 
to take ponies and cross the nearby mountain 
pass and reach the railroad line nearer Seoul, 
but, hearing that the well-known “White-Fox,” 
which has been seen on this mountain for 
three hundred years and is of course a witch 
of a malignant sort, was haunting the woods 
near the pass, they decided to return the way 
they had come, though it involved an auto trip 
of about 100 miles around the foot of the 
range. At last they returned to the city, Mr. 
Kim, Jr. to take up his work in a company sell- 
ing phonographs,: and the children to attend 
school for the study of physics, geography,, 
mathematics, etc. 
Mr. Kim’s sixth cousins (near relatives they 
are counted in Korea) live in a remote moun- 
tain village in the far north. The children in 
that village have never seen a train, an auto 
or any of those strange things but they know 
of them, their water buckets being Standard 
Oil tins and they burn kerosene in their little 
glass lamps. The mailman passes once ina 
while, a friend’s friend is a Christian and the 
matter is much discussed. Several boys in 
the village have been away toschool. The 
store-keeper has a sewing machine and sever- 
al houses besides the store, and the police 
station, have a little glass in some of their 
windows. The store carries, besides the goods 
such stores have always carried in Korea, 
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tinned milk, and fruit, matches, Sear ites tin 
dishes, beer, lemonade, needles, etc. The 
policeman wears a foreign style uniform and 
most of the town “‘sports’’ wear fancy vests 
of blue, purple or yellow, in which one or two 
proudly carry watches. Several of them wear 
leather shoes of a style that isa eompromne 
between East and West. 

_ All the children over ten use words which 
Mr. Kim had to learn with the children, and 
while his youthful ambition was to excel in the 
“quagga” (or national examination), in the 
Chinese classics, these children very naturally 
never heard of such an institution. Not even 
the most conservative wear sleeves or trousers 
in the style of his youth while the hat he was 
privileged to wear after marriage would at- 
tract almost as much attention, even in the 
backwoods, as an auto. 

They may be learning the same Chinese 
ideographs, but their concepts of these are 
colored in very different hues from his. And 
they are colored very largely by Christianity, 
not so much directly as indirectly. There is 
only one Christian to every fifty or sixty un- 
believers and all over the country heathendom 
and its attendant evils are rampant, bat even 
so, the greatest changes in child life come from 
this coloring of Christianity and its influences, 
whether faint or strong. The boy learns the 
Chinese characters for “‘superstition” and comes 
more and more to associate it with the sorcer- 


Things American. 
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As I went down the street in the venerable 
old city founded 3,000 years before Abraham’s 
day, I noticed a crowd rapidly advancing to- 
wards the principal general dry goods and fish 
store kept by a Korean merchant. Being of 
a naturally inquisitive state of mind after a 
long day’s work I followed the crowd to see 
the wonderful sight. So thick were the heads 
of unkempt hair that one could not approach 
within seeing distance, but out of respect for 


for “way” or eas ee more Kee mo 
means, not the shaven Buddhist priest and 
faith but the queer noises made once a week 
the little church in the next village. He hears 
of America and Europe.and thinks of them a 
places from which the “big-nosed” Christians — 
come. oe 
From this tinge of Christian influence on ‘. 
the child’s life comes the anomalous mental — : 
state in which he lives (he naturally does not — 4 
know that it is anomalous). From it comes the 3 d 
peculiar attitude taken by children and elder ae . 
towards the material changes around them. 
It affects the adoption and adaptation of social __ 
customs which in turn affects the child’s whole 
life. 

Whether this life shall be heathen faintly 
overlaid with some of the indirect and ma- — 
terial products of Christianity; or Christian at 
base, with a fading hint of heathen influence 
or Christian in entirety, for a large number of 
these children, depends on the missionary 
undertaking as a whole. The efficiency of 
support and management from the home office 
and the efficiency with which the foreign — 
agents of Christianity “sell” it to this people, 
will determine whether Mr. Kim’s great grand- 
children and great-great-grandchildren shall 
live the same confusing and confused lives as 
his children or whether they find not only peace 
but vital and directed energy in Christ Jesus. 
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a foreign moksa some moved back, and 
gradually I wedged my way into the midst. 
But as I was getting fairly well inside, the : 
crowd began to break up and move away, and $ 
I followed their eyes. Behold! My wife was — 
coming out of the store with some goods pur- __ 
chased and she had with her the two children. 
The foreign lady—one of the twenty in the city _ 
—had come to buy. I succeeded in catching Ss 
up with the lady and together with the children 7. 
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we afforded a most excellent parade and drew 


~ more noses than there are stars in the heav- 


ens as we advanced through the city, but par- 
ticularly so when we stopped to purchase 
goods. 

Strange, isn’t it, how strange we are? Out 
in the country 600 miles from nowhere the call 
came that the itinerating American powin(lady) 
was going to partake of her meal, and from al] 

_over the seven villages nearby children began 
to flock to see the sight. But it didn’t stop 
with the smaller children—the large grown-up 
children had to come as well, and though the 
pouin went in and shut the paper door, the 
crowd did not disperse, but each came up as 
close as possible, and those in front punched, 
abetted by those behind, so that soon the door 

~ was full of holes, and all could catch a little 
sight of the wonderful doings within. The 
foreign lady did strange things there and each 
movement was followed and commented upon. 
“There she is now drinking her wine in the 


bottle.’ ‘What do you suppose she has a rag 
on her lapfor?” I don’t believe she eats rice 
at all.” “Isn’t her hair funny;I wonder why 


she doesn’t oil it.’ “Do you suppose she 
keeps her money in that big box she has 
there?” “Why doesn’t she smack her lips; 
she must not like her food?” And soon, till 
the meal is finished and the foreign lady comes 
out to explain her strange behaving and 
tells the multitude that isn’t wine in her bottle 
but water—but why in this worldshould she 
earry water? There’s always plenty in the 
wells and streams—and that Christians do not 
drink wine. And then she preaches to the 
crowd and men and women all listen, for a 
strange foreign woman knows almost as much 
as some men. 

The American baby is the subject of con- 
versation as old Pak Ssi and her friend sit 
-over the hot spot and watch the small Korean 
grandchild, ruler of the bome, for he is a boy, 
the most precious of possessions. His sister 
now—but why talk of his worthless sister, of 
course she has to work and carry the others 
on her back; Says Pak Ssi: “My daughter 
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works for Pyen Pouin and I have gone to work 
there myself at times, and you should see 
those American children. They have more 
clothes than this house would hold. And 


their mother bathes them dlmost daily, and — 


washes their hands twice or three times a day. 
And the baby doesn’t go around naked! And 
dirt! If a speck is seen an outcry is made as 
much as though a spirit had been offended. 
Flies cannot come even to the door, and you 
would think them poor to see the way they 
grudge the fly the little he can eat of the food. 
But they are as rich as all the Koreans put to- 
gether, and must have all the money there is, 
almost. I wonder why they are so peculiar ?” 
Says her friend: “They have so much money 
they don’t know what to do with it. And they 
dress their children up because they have the 
money. But did you ever notice that their 
children get switched ? 


and preach about love. 
their children.” 

“Did you ever see an American ride a 
horse?” Well, if you haven’t you ought to 


They must not love 


wait till the moksa comes along on hissome — 


day. Instead of sitting on top of the load he 
puts his legs down and he drives the horse 
himself, and gets down by himself. Of course 
the horse is big, for he rides it over from 
America with him when he comes out here, 
and all things are very big in America. 
even though the horse is the size of three of 
ours, he puts no load on but himself, and be- 
cause of his great wealth he has a coolie carry 
his load separately. And he pays the coolie 


sixty sen per day—because he isso rich—and 
he sometimes reads as he rides, and often-  - 
times he stops and gives out books, buthow 
can anyone take a book from a horse’s back? — 
They say he lives in a palace back in the : 


capital city, and that he has many servants 
and that no one of them does any work, but 
they all get very much money. And one of 
the rooms of his house is as big as our whole 
village. And each house has twenty rooms to 
it. 
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I wonder how they — 
can do that when they claim to be Christians 
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But this is all true; I know it is because my 
great uncle’s second cousin’s brother-in-law 
was in the capital once and he saw one of the 
moksas riding in a self-going car at the rate a 
bird flies, and killing people right and left. Ob, 
it is very dangerous in the capital. 

I wonder why the Americans have their 
prayer meetings on Thursday night while we 
have ours on Wednesday. I have. often 
wondered over this, but did not know till my 
friend, Pyeng Nik, explained the other day, 
and I have no doubt he is right, for he once 
worked in a moksa’s house. He said: (You 
know the Koreans call Thursday the fourth 
day of the week), “In the Bible there isa 
parable in the thirteenth chapter of Matthew 
in which there is recorded the parable of the 
man who sowed seeds, and there are four 
kinds of soil; and you know already, but I 
will tell you again, that the first three kinds of 
soil all failed, but the fourth kind was good ; 
and for this reason the foreigners haye prayer 
meeting on Thursday night, the fourth day of 
the week. 

Have you ever been to a foreign hospital ? 
The doctors are the queerest! Once I went 
with a big turtle in my stomach, and the 
doctor kept insisting something, so I finally 
got it translated and found that he was trying 
to tell me I didn’t have a turtle—-as if I could 
not feel it crawing about! He said, according 
to the helper, that I had just been overeating 
and had a pain from that and he gave me 


some grease which he said would cure me. 
I never went back, for well I know that the: 
only thing that can kill a turtle is a needle 


punched well in, but the foreign doctor was. ‘ 


afraid he might break one of his needles, sohe 


took it out in giving me something to feed the 
turtle and thus keep it quiet. But we have. 
to go to. the root of the matter and kill. 

Not long ago I was walking along when I 
heard a great clatter and stopped to see. But: 


could find nothing, so continued my way, when. — 


the clatter broke out again, and this time I 


saw a man coming straight at me in a wagon — 


without anything attached. I did not know 
what such a thing was asIwas new in that~ 
city, but naturally I ran at the top of my 
speed for the wagon was coming so fast 
that it was likely to overtake me at any minute. 
But the driver of the wagon kept calling at me 
to stop, but I knew well enough that he was. 


after me, so I ran the faster, till finally he did — 


succeed in catching up with me. Not know- 
ing what was coming, 1 stepped to one side of 
the road. What do you suppose? He kept 
on without somuch as looking my way. It 
turned out that he was really after some one 
else. 

Iam not versed in American ways since I 
have never worked at a foreigner’s house, 
but I have a friend at one of the houses, and 
if you care to learn more, perhaps I can give 
you something at a later date. 
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The Danger and Prevention of Sprue. 


J. B. Patterson, M. D. 


Sprue is an infectious disease affecting the 
mouth, stomach and intestinal tract. Some 


times there are acute attacks resembling dy- 


sentery, but usually its course is very slow and 
menacing, covering years sometimes, before 
the patient even seeks a doctor. It is peculiar 
in that it attacks only eaters of yeast bread. 

It has become such a menace to the mission- 


ary enterprise in Korea that some word of 


oe 


warning and advice should be given to the lay 
_ members. 


And this I will attempt to give. 

Compared with typhoid it is a very grave 
danger. More missionaries, twice over, have 
suffered or-died from sprue than typhoid. 
Extra furloughs and lengthened furloughs 
have been necessary on account of sprue. 

What are we doing to avoid typhoid? Allare 
subjected to a course of anti-typhoid vaccine. 
Careful washing of hands before eating, wash- 
ing of fruit and many other like things are 
done to avoid typhoid. And there is good 
reason, too. But for the more dangerous mal- 
ady little or nothing is being done. Andsome 
who have the trouble in their own families 
continue to disregard all preventive measures. 
This seems a very strange course for intelligent 
people to pursue. It seems to bea sinful way 
for Christian missionaries to adopt, if they 
already know the danger they are exposing 
themselves to. 

The onset of sprue is usually so insidious 
that is cannot be told when the trouble began. 
I think the first sign to be noticed is exhaustion, 
early morning wakefulness, and nerves. This 
unusual exhaustion, is often charged to the 


-eastern sun, sleeplessness to some other cause 


and nerves to a lack of piety. These do not 
seem to sufficiently explain, for these symp- 


toms get better and worse with the usual 


jmprovement and relapses of the disease and 


are worse as the more pronounced sprue symp- 
- toms appear. 


Weakness and exhaustion, especially in the 
morning are very common in sprue. On 
arising the patient will feel more tired than on 
going to bed the night before. As the day 
wears on he will usually feel better. But any 


exercise will usually completely exhaust the. 


spirits. Irritability soon becomes manifest. 
On retiring the patient will usually fall asleep 


unless he has had some perplexing question to a 


settle during the day. But soon after four 


o’clock he will wake and no more sleep comes ~ 


till time to get up. Then he grows drowsy and 
feels too tired to budge. 


These early symptoms are not taken soe 


Later there is sore tongue, pain in the abdomen 
and perhaps early morning diarrhea. 


Next the patient grows cautious in his caine Sake af 


and in the ordinary course of the disease there 
will be times when he feels entirely well. 
quite often these same symptoms recur over a 
term of years. 
and all known caution fails to give relief and 
the patient seeks a docter. 
year is usually fall or winter. 

Now it is these years of under-par outed 
that we want to avoid and we believe this is 
possible. And if possible itis the duty of 
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every one of us to avoid even the slightest 


chanee of infection. 


Of course this article is no substitute for a = 


doctor but the rules here given have been tried — 


and have saved many who were ready to go 
to America on sick leave. 

While in Korea eat no yeast bread, no 
jam or preserve that has slightly fermented. 
Note that none but yeast bread eaters have 
sprue; that natives eating other bread in the 
same communities have no such trouble. 

This I believe is the only thing needed to 
prevent most of the sickness all over our mis- 
sion fleld. Surely it is a small thing to do when 
so much is at stake. 
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mission are affected, and I have seen cases all 
over the country and have been consulted 
about others in Manchuria. It is not confined 
to the south. , . 
For those with active symptoms, however 
mild, more care is necessary. 
~ Avoid all sugar because it helps fermentation. 
‘Here more advice might be given but that 
does not seem wise. The next thing in order 
is to consult the doctor. 
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Baking powder bread has been found to 
avery acceptable substitute for yeast brea - 

Here is a formula that works. — 

1 % pints of flour, 3 teaspoons baking vated 

1 teaspoon salt, milk to make a rather stiff 
batter, 

Bake 40 to 50 minutes, with oven not too 
hot. Part whole wheat flour may be added, 
A few raisins will add to the taste. : 


How I Became a Missionary. 


A. H. BARKER. 


There are probably always unknown factors 
which have had a share in leading to decisions, 
especially those of life importance. And so it 
will be in regard to the writer’s decision to be 
a foreign missionary. But two or three of the 
forces behind the decision are these :— 

First. The influence of a missionary home. 
My father, a minister of the gospel, was always 
deeply interested in missions. I remember a 
remark made by him after meeting Dr. John 
G. Paton on one oceasion and shaking hands 
with him. He said that he considered it as 
great an honor as meeting the King of England 
and, being true-blue loyal, he would consider 
that an honor indeed. Missions always hada 
prominent place in his ministry. My mother, 
too, shared in my father’s interest. After my 
decision to go to the foreign field she said,— 
‘Tf I were a young man that is what I would 
liketodo.”’ She has been for a long time a life 
member of the Women’s Foreign Missionary 
Society. A maiden aunt, too, who has always 
lived in my father’s home, and who has been 
like a second mother to me, has always been in- 
tensely interested in missions. On one occasion 
when I was a small boy, she said to me,— 
“Perhaps some day you will be a medical mis- 
sionary.” This remark always stayed with me, 
although I do not know that it influenced me 
to any extent. While the atmosphere of the 
‘home was missionary, apart from the remark 


just mentioned I can recall no particular effort 


made by parents or others in the home to in- 


fluence me to a decision, unless it be that 


when I was a boy, land one of my brothers ~ 


had to wash the supper dishes daily, and were 
expected, or encouraged, to put the remunera- 
tion for the same, the magnificent sum of one 
cent a week, in a mite box for the heathen. 
Second. The volunteer movement and 
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Northfield. When I was attending the Univer- 


sity I was enrolled in a mission study class, 
and attended regularly, but for a couple of 
years I took no particular interest in missions 
and had no desire to go to a foreign country 
as a missionary. Then in 1905, with others, 
I was sent asa delegate to Northfield to at- 
tend a college Y. M. C. A. conference. Here 
I came face to face with the question of volun- 
teering. Ihad the usual card given me reading, 


“Tt is my intention, if God permit, to become a_ | 


foreign missionary.’’ But Iwas not attracted 
by the idea; was ready to argue against it, 
and did not sign. 
to Northfield, and again the question came 


Next year I was again sent 


naturally to my altention not, so faras I can ; 
recollect, by any individual, but by the atmos- ~ 


phere of the place, the life-service meetings, 
and by the direct pleading of the Holy Spirit. 
Finally, I came to the place where I had to 
sign the card or grieve the Spirit by refusing 
to do so. 


i 


I did not want to be a missionary, _ 
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but was persuaded that God did want me to 
one, and with a volunteer card in my hand 
I sought to decide the matter. Finally, I said 
to Him, “If you want me to volunteer I will do 
so, putting upon you the responsibility for 
preparing me for the work and for opening 
up the way to the field.””, From that day He 
set my face foreignward, enabled me more 
and more to desire the work, and gradually 
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opened up the way until finally He brought 
me to Korea. Since coming I have had my 
downs as well as my ups, but have always’ 
been comforted by the conviction that I am’ 
here, not primarily through my own will, but 
because God wanted me here, brought me 
here, and gave me here a work to do, and 
would enable me to do it. 


What One Life Accomplished. 


Mrs. A. 


Dr. Kate McMillan of the Canadian Pres- 
byterian Mission, Hamheung, after over twenty 
years of devoted service to the Korean people, 
passed to her rest and reward on Feb. 25,1922. 
An attack of fever having broken out in the 
girls’ school dormitory, Dr. McMillan had seven 
girls removed to the hospital where she cared 

for them until their recovery. She herself 
then contracted the disease, which after three 
weeks proved fatal. 

Born in Jacquet River, N. B., Dr. McMillan 
received her early education in her native 
province, and later graduated at the Women’s 
Medical College in Baltimore, U.S. A. After 
some years of successful private practice, sup- 
plemented by special studies and hospital ex- 
periencein New York, she volunteered for Ko- 
rea, turning aside from openings offering very 
much more in the way of salary and worldly 
-advantages. In October, 1991, in company with 
Rey. and Mrs. A. F. Robb, she arrived in Won- 
san, where her first five years in Korea were 
spent. Full of energy and enthusiasm she 
began her medical work while studying the 
language. Keenly interested in every form of 
mission work she was always ready to help, in 
the Sunday School, Night School or Women’s 
classes, and for a time had charge of our Girls 
day school. She also took long evangelistic 

trips, travelling 400 i (120 miles) south in 
_ Kang Won Province, and north in Ham 
 Kyong Province. 


F. Ross. 


In 1906 by mission appointment Dr McMillan 
removed to Hamheung, where she was the first 
modern doctor to begin medical work. She 
at once opened a dispensary in a small Korean 
house, with the help of the assistants whom 


she had begun to train in Wonsan. As patients 


increased, the dispensary was moved to a 
larger house. 
pleading for a building in which she could pro- 


perly eare for the very sick and for surgical - 


cases, the funds were sent from the home 
church with which a small brick hospital was 
built. This soon proved too small for the 
number seeking admission, and a new wing 
was built on, doubling its accomodation. 
doctor was not spared to see the completion of 
the latest addition—a small detached building 
for contagious diseases, nor to enjoy the long 


wished for furnace, which was being installed - 


when she became ill. 

Year by year the medical work has grown, 
and Dr. McMillan’s last report shows 600 
inpatients and 32,000 treatments given in the 
dispensary during 1921. The evangelistic aim 
was always kept prominent in the hospital, 
and no patient was ever allowed to leave with- 


out hearing of the Great Physician who can. 


heal the sin-sick soul. A preacher and Bible- 
women were always at work in the hospital, 
but it was Dr. McMillan’s desire that all the 
employees should feel themselves evangelistic 
workers. 


Then, in response to the doctor’s 
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For years she carried a very heavy load of 


‘responsibility, with inadequate equipment and 


often amid difficulties that would have daunted 
a less resolute spirit. Since Miss Kirk left the 
station she had no graduate nurse, native or 
foreign, to share the burden. But she never 
faltered. Putting every atom of her strength 
into her work, she struggled on, always bear- 
ing her own burdens, while ever ready to help 


her fellow missionaries in every way possible, 


and ever keenly interested in the educational, 
and especially, the evangelistic work. Not long 
before her illness she said to the writer that 
never in her hardest moment had she once 
regretted coming to Korea. ; 
’ Her good judgment, wise counsel, earnest 
prayers will be greatly missed in our station 
meetings. Her hand was always ready to help 
the poor and needy, and many looked upon her 
as their benefactress. For herself she asked 
nothing. Except for her two furloughs she 
can hardly be said to have ever taken a_holi- 
day. Sickness and disease take no vacation, 
and summer is the busiest time in the hospital. 
So Dr. McMillan seldom allowed herself time 
to attend the whole of the annual meeting. 
Nor was time ever found for the winter trip 
often planned to visit China or Formosa. She 
was slways busy about her Master’s business. 
It was characteristic of her that in her ill- 
ness she thought of some poor and needy old 
people, of an incurable sufferer in the hospital, 
of the Korean city churches and their boys’ 
school, and of the hospital and directed that 
her last gifts be given to them. 
_ Although she can no longer minister to the 
sick and suffering she has left as her re- 


: presentatives three fine young Christian doc- 


tors, whom she helped to a medical education. 
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All three are active church officers, as well as 
highly respected and successful physician 
two in private practice, one in the mission: 
hospital. 
The place which Dr. McMillan’s unselfish 
life of service had won for her with the Korean. 
people was evident on the day of her funeral, 
which was probably the largest ever seen in, 
Ham Heung. Mr. MacRae conducted a short 
English service for the missionaries, after 
which the Korean services, held on the 
grounds of the Girls’ school, were in charge 
of the local church sessions, six Korean 
pastors taking part. From the Governor of the 
province and the highest officials down to the 
little children the whole city was represented, 
and many came from Wonsan and other places. 
The three young doctors took the place of 
sons, and with the whole hospital staff, allin 
white mourning garb, followed the bier as — 4 
chief mourners. The officers of the two city — : 
churches, also in mourning, carried the bier : : 
through the long city streets and up the steep 
hill to the little plot where all that was mortal 
of Dr. McMillan was laid to rest beside the — 
body of her fellow New Brunswicker, 
Mrs. L. L. Young. For the whole distance the 
streets were lined with crowds of silent and — 
sympathetic people, to show their respect for 
the Christian doctor. — 
The memory of Dr. MeMillan’s life and 
work, her genuine consecration, her unswerv- 
ing devotion to duty, zeal, and utter unselfish- 
ness, should long continue to inspire her fellow- 
workers and the Koreans among whom she 
labored. Her ,life, given so freely for the 
Master’s use in this land, already, by God’s bles- 
sing has borne a rich harvest. She was faith- 
fulunto death and “being dead yet speaketh” 
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“A matter is never settled until it is settled 
right,” and we are not surprised therefore that 
the question of providing Christian Literature 
for Korea is again before us. From time to 
time we have nearly reached the point of 
making a real beginning along this line, but 
something has prevented and the interest 
has lagged for a season. This time the Union 
Newspaper Committee has raised the question 
and in such a concrete form that it cannot 
be “side stepped.” In a report adopted by 


_ this committee at its recent meeting there ap- 


pears the following paragraph: “That, inas- 
much as the Christian Literature Society is 
asking for five new men for its work (i.e. 
three for the Editorial work, one as Assistant 


_. Secretary, and one as Editor of the “Christain 


Messenger), the Executive Committee of the 
C. L.S. present to the various missions the 
plan of providing one of these men (or his sup- 
port) from each of the larger missions, to wit: 
Northern Presbyterian, Southern Presbyterian, 
Northern Methodist, Southern Methodist and 
_one from the two (Canadian Presbyterian and 
Australian Presbyterian) smaller missions 
combined.” 

The missions will all meet within the next 
few months and the proposition will come be- 
fore them. There are many reasons why it 
should receive favorable consideration. 

1. It is a balanced proposition: The re- 
sponsibility is definitely proportioned to the 
missions. We have fallen down in the past 
partly because our approach has been too 
general. ‘What’s everybody’s business is 
nobody’s business.” Now each mission is to 
face its own part of the responsibility, realiz- 
ing the doing of this part is essential to the 
success of that plan. The appeal has a double 
force. Each body will not only be desirous to 
take its share in the enterprise, but unwilling, 
_ through failure to do so, to defeat the project. 
1. It isa reasonable proposition: Is any- 
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Christain Literature Again 


2 J. L. GERDINE, SEOUL. 
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one startled by the suggestion to increase the 
force of missionary workers in the depart- 
ment of Christain Literature from one to six? 
If so it could only be because it is “so sudden” 
and not on the merits of the proposal. __ 
There are two seminaries in Korea with 
missionary staffs of such size. 
colleges in Korea with like staffs. 
a Union Medical School and hospital witha 
larger staff than this. None of them are 
thought to be overmanned. Yet they are 


only institutions while Christian Literature is = 


one of the four departments of missionary 
activity. The Evangelistic work requires 
hundreds of missionaries and Educational and 
Medical departments each calls for scores of 
workers. 


ment of Christain Literature is surely reason- 
able. 


number of workers? 
3. It is an urgent proposition: We hans 


already waited far too long for this essential ee 
The day when sheet tracts and 


enterprise. 


There are two’ ‘ 
There is — 


In comparison the call for five new 
workers from all the missions for the depart- — 
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booklets comprised the main essentials in — — 


Christain literature is a thing of the past. 


Education is becoming general. The desire for 


We es 


are in anew day and among a new people. — 


knowledge is not limited by sex, age or sta- — as 


tion. What a volume and what a variety of 


literature there must be to meet the need of © 


such an awakened people! Think of it first 
from the standpoint of our Christain com- 
muity! What are the children of Christain 
homes to read ? 
Our Christian women have sensed the new 
day. They too may have a part in the life and 
movement of their time if only they acquire 
knowledge. Where are the books to suit 
their need ? a 
Ask your young men and preachers why 
they are so anxious to study English. The 


Nothing is available now. 
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‘up and in operation. 
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usual reply is—“so that we can acquire know- 
ledge through reading English books.” 

This is an inadequate method for all and an 
impossible method for most of them. What is 
needed is literatnre in their own language 
suited to their need. This has not been pro- 
duced yet. It is alarming to learn what this 
desire for knowledge is doing for many of 
them because of its being fed various forms of 
harmful literature. 

Such a situation cannot be allowed to con- 
tinue. Failure to produce a proper literature is 
defeating our own ends. Why awaken a 
people and educate its youth only to starve 
their minds or allow them to be poisoned 
through improper mental diet ? 

4. It is an effeciency proposition: Let us 
say frankly that the question of producing 
Christian literature has received attention for 
many years. Missionaries have been encour- 
aged to prepare books for publication and 
there has been an intermittent stream of 
literature produced through this agency. 
Why then must we admit that the result is so 
unsatisfactory? The answer is that the work 
has never been scientifically done. There has 
been no study of the needs of the field and no 
plan to supply the literature required to meet 
the need. Literature has been produced at 
haphazard. The method used is that known 
as the “‘hit or miss method” and that usually 
means miss. Now it is proposed to have an 
editorial board which will discover what is 
needed and see to its being supplied. Only in 
this way can we have a system in our produc- 
tion that will result in a balanced and com- 
prehensive output. 

Another phase of efficency in the proposal is 
the use to be made of an already existing mis- 
sion agency. The C.L.S. is an organization 


- devoted solely to mission interest and organ- 


ized and controlled by the missionary body. Its 
success as a producing and distributing agency 
is little short of phenomenal, when we con- 
sider the lack in its output and the limitations 
in its operations. The machinery is already 
All that is needed is 


better work on the production end of the pro- 
position. In some fields the difficulty is to dis- 


tribute and dispose of the literature after it — 
has been produced, but here this essential 
feature is already operating. Literature pro- — 

duced will find immediate channels for dis- — 
tribution throughout the whole of Koreaand 


even beyond the borders where Korean people 
reside. 


5. It is an evangelistic proposition :—lf x 


there is one thing that will rally the missionary 
body in Korea it is a call to evangelism. 
Our schools, hospitals ard other institutions 
are valued in proportion to the contribution 
they make to the evangelization of the Korean 
people. We may almost say with Paul: ; 
one thing we do. And yet in neglecting 

the field of Christian literature are we not 

neglecting the most effective evangelistic 
ageney we have at our command. Through — 
preaching, teaching and healing we are chip- 

ping at the great boulder of ignorance, super- 

stition and prejudice. We now need to pene- 

rate and biast it. This can best be done 

through literature. Books, papers and maga- 

zines can go faster, further and penetrate into 

more places than any other available instru- 

ment. Literature is fundamental to the work 

of over-throwing dead conservatism, revolu- 

tionizing thought and preparing the way for a 

new social and religious order. Other organiza- 

tions in Korea are using this agency. By com- 

parison they are putting ten, or perhaps a 

hundred times the emphasis on literature that 

we are. We have failed to grasp the proper 

proportion in this matter. Surely we have 

now come to the end of such culpable short 

sightedness. 

The proposal emanating from the Union 
Newspaper Committee will without doubt 
commend itself to our judgment and should 
enlist our support. If each mission will at 
once make the provision suggested therein 
we will have made one of the greatest forward 
steps in our work that has been made since 


we began, and will put for wardthe attain- — 
ment of our goal as we could in no other way. 


This — 


- any thing in the carpentry line. 
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Industrial Work in the Kwangju Leper Home. 


R. M. WILSON. 


We have found from actual experience 
that the lepers can be taught to do a great 
deal towards their support, and that in doing 
this work they are far happier, because 
they have no time to sit around and think 
about their deformities and their missing toes. 
This industrial work is of such great impor- 
tance in a home like this, that I feel that many 
other homes can well adopt some, or all of 
these lines of work, and so I will now give a 
brief outline of what is being done here. 

The work has been organized and carried on 
with no great effort on my part for we have 
selected from time to time, certain workmen 
as teachers, paying them a small salary fora 
short time. 

For the construction work, we selected a 
good carpenter and a mason who instructed 
lepers for about a year, during which period 
they erected several buildings. After this we 
were able to let these instructors go and the 
lepers have continued to erect good, substan- 
tial two-story brick buildings that will stand 
perhaps for fifty years. Now the lepers can 
do all construction work of any nature. They 
can make a good American door, or almost 
For about 
four months they were instructed in brick and 
tile making and now they can turn out four 
thousand bricks a day, and they are of good 
quality, too. 

They were instructed for one month in weay- 
ing, the instructor being paid at the rate of ten 
dollars a month and by that time they were 
able to carry on the work nicely, and now 
they are making all the cloth that is to be used 
in the place. In this one line I think we will 
be able to save about $500.00 a year over the 
usual clothing bill and at the same time get a 
- good quality of strong cloth. 

In the second floor of our buildings we use 
the Japanese method of sleeping on thick mats, 


_ with no heat, and the lepers can make all 


their matting for this purpose and at a very 
great saving. 
In the medical work, six bright, active people 


were selected who came to our general hos- | 


pital daily for three months where certain 
of our native assistants instructed them, 
They were given instruction in pharmacy, in 
the use of the microscope and in diganosis, 
and I gave them a course in operative work. 


Now, they do all their minor operations, such 


as removal of limbs and other simple opera- 
tions. 


They make up a good deal of their simple com- 
pounds; fiill capsules. etc. In fact they look 


after all the ordinary medical work and I see — 


only the special and difficult cases. This takes 
a big load off my hands. : 

Three men were taught in one month enough 
about tin work that the instructor could 
be dismissed. These men now make all their. 
face basins, buckets and pans, which is another 
big saving. 
formerly broken by the lepers because their 
fingers were too stiff to hold them, now they 
make most of such vessels out of tin. 

There happend to be a blacksmith among 
the lepers and he taught his most useful trade 
so that now the lepers can make all their 
knives and such things. 

About fifteen of their brightest men have 


been taught for several years in our various 


Bible classes and now these men are the ones 
who do most of the Bible teaching in the 
homes and are the leaders in the leper 
church. 

The whole place is so organized that it runs 
almost automatically; each department has its 
head and there are certain regulations which 
must be lived up to. One man is general over- 
seer of all farm work, planting of trees and 
all such work. Each ward is organized into its 
own club that raises the vegetables for that 


They can diagnose almost any of the 
worm cases through simple laboratory methods. — 


Many dishes and face bowls were 
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room. The well ones provide the garden 
truck for those not able to work. 

Among the lepers were found some who 
could make baskets, brooms, rakes and other 
such articles so that now all such goods are 
made by our lepers. With their stubby fingers 
many of them weave purse strings. 

We find that the lepers can make the brick 
and erect a home for $1,000 to accommodate 
fifty people which, if built by outside labor, 
would cost more than $ 2,200. 

We do not make articles for sale but only 
for use in the plant. This is a great saving, for 
in former times we had to purchase every 
thing used and hire labor for all repairs and 
construction work. Now there is not a man 


Announcements. 
The Beach House will open this season on. 


Definite word has reached us that Dr. 
Erdman of Princeton Seminary, may be ex- 
pected to begin the Bible Conference Services 
at Wonsan Beach, on the morning of Friday, 
July 7th and continue for five or six days. 

-Dr. Erdman will plan to leave Wonsan Beach 
in time to reach Sorai Beach for the following 
Sunday where he expects to conduct a similar 
series of. services. Let us all inform our 
friends of these arrangements that many of us 
may be heartened and rejoice together. 


THE KOREA MISSION FIELD 


hired about our. phe aime ateent the boa 


keeper and men who are secured to instruct 


along certain lines for brief periods. 


I feel that every leper hospital could well 
adopt some of these methods of work which — 


would not only bring about a great saving in 


money but would give idle hands something — 


to do and make the workers much happier. 


I will pass this on for what it is worth. 
The photos will show some of the lepers and — 


huts, built last fall, to accommodate extra 
lepers during the winter. 


Surely such work as this is worthy of hearty 


support from all well wishers of the un- 
fortunate. 


June 30th. and will remain open until Septem- 
ber first. A porch is being added, also easy 


chairs, and other conveniences for the comfort | 


of the guests. 


The rates are:—Double room ¥ 2.50 per day. / 
Single rooms ¥ 1.50 per day. | 


Board ¥ 3.00 per day. 


Children under sixteen, at children’s table, 


¥ 1.50 per day. 
Apply early for rooms to Mrs. C. S. Deming, 
Seoul, who is to be in charge this year. 


Notes and Personals. 


Mrs. Swearer of the W. F. M. S. left on 
April 29, for her furlough in the United States. 


To. Dr. and Mrs. F. M. Stites of the Southern 

‘Methodist Mission, a son, Frank M, Jnr., was 
born on April 26. 

_ The Revs. J. O. J. Taylor and G. F. Erwin 

of the Southern Methodist Mission with their 

familes have gone to Vladivostock to man 
this new station. 


The Rev. W. G. Cram D. D. has been elected 


by the General Conference of the Methodist 
Church, South, to the office of Centennial 
Secretary and will not return to Korea for at 
least four years. Mrs. Cram and the children 
are returning to the United States as soon as 
they can get sailing accommodation. 


For Rent. 

A two storied screened house at Wonsan 
Beach with kitchen stove and heavy furniture. 
For rent during the month of July. Apply to: 

Mrs. C. N. WEEMS 
Songdo. 


Corrections. 


Our attention has been called to. the fact 
that in the last issue of the “Field,” page 89 


under the heading WHEN, should have been — 


inserted Dr. and Mrs. W. B. Scranton and 
Mrs. M. F. Scranton, 5, instead of 
2. We regret this error and at this date seek 
to make correction, giving credit’ to whom 
credit is due as a founder of the Methodist 
Episcopal] Mission. 

H. D. APPENZELLER. 


A slight mis-statement in Mr. Brockman’s 
article regarding the School for Missionaries’ 
Children is worthy of correction. The article 
states that the school in Pyeng Yang has only 
23 pupils and 2 teachers. Ido not know where 
the information in question was obtained but 
the facts are that a total of 32 have been en- 


rolled this year (as against 40 last year) and — 
there are 3 full-time and 2 part-time teachers — 


on the staff of the school. 
D. S. Sourav. 
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THE SONGDO SCHOOL CLOTH 
is now called 


“KOREA MISSION CLOTH” 


(Trade Mark) 
SOLID COLORS, PLAIDS AND STRIPES 
IN MORE.THAN 
FIFTY STYLES AND IN THREE GRADES 


PRICES: 
NEW PATTERNS GRADE 100 is 
ARE NOW READY. 99 re opty 

- 99 go >"s¢ 99 39 
The Japanese Postoffice requires us to advance a duty of 6% on all goods sold in the 
Japanese Empire, except in Korea. This extra charge is in addition to the prices given on the 
samples and is added to the total of the goods bought, 


Address: 
TEXTE DEPT, sHHGDO See ol 
Songdo, Korea (Kaijo, Chosen) 


70 Sen per yard 


99 99 99 


This duty is not charged in Korea. 


THE CHINESE GOSPEL (. rah TOM 


. { | 
BUILDING ASSOCIATION TGHIC ACCT Oe 


and 
GENERAL OUTFITTER 


2 CHCME, HASEGAWA CHO, SEOUL 
(Close to the Chosen Hotel) 


Frock Coats, 
Contractors Lounge suits, 
and Clerical Suits, 
Builders Overcoats, sohdill 
Dress Suits, 
Foreign Style Furniture Morning Coats, 
of every description SUV ORG S82 


We have a large and growing connection. 
MANAGER, K. 0. WANG 


Our English-speaking cutter will be glad | 
26 Chong Dong, Seoul. 


to wait upon you at your home. 
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Chemulpo and Fusan. i 


HEAD OFFICE: - Tokyo, Japan 
BRANCHES : “Main towns in all the world 


: Import and Export 
a General Commission Merchants 
. er 

GQ MAIN BUSINESS 
G Fertilizer, Lumber, Cotton Fabrics, Machinery, Metals, 
Chemicals, Coal, Mineral Products. 

6 AGENTS FOR 

NOBEL’S EXPLOSIVES Co. Ltd., GLASGOW, 
6 THE TOKYO MARINE FIRE INSURANCE Co. 
© 
ae 
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THE KOYO ENGINEERING COMPANY 


Mechanical Engineers. 
General Commission Agents. Import and Export. 
136 Kogane-Machi, 7 Chome. Seoul, 


: All kinds of Engineering work, Steam Heating and Plumbing neatly and 
efficiently done. Motor Car Repairs a Speciality. Distributors in Chosen of the 
G -PREST-O-LITE STORAGE BATTERIES © 

a A fully equipped Battery Service Station maintained; drive in and have your 
6 Battery tested free of charge. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

a 


ALEX. McFARLANE, Telephone 3228. P. O. Bos 16 Keio. 
General Manager 


C. S*CROWE; Telegrams ‘‘KOYOC”’ Seoul. 
Manager, Engineering Dept. 


S. KANATANI, Codes A. B. C. 5th Edn. Western 
Manager, Import and Export. Union 5 letters 
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E. D. Steward & Co. 


Our Wonsan and Sorai Beach Branches 
Will be opened June 15, for the Season 


Your Patronage is Solicitated 


THE CHOSEN INDUSTRIAL BANK, LTD. 


(CHOSEN SHOKUSAN GINKO) 
Established by Special Charter, 1918. 


CAPITAL subscribed ..... . Yen 30,000,000 


PRESIDENT: M. AruGa, 
DIRECTORS : M. Nakamura, K. SAKuRAI, M. ISHII, 
M. FukKao, MARQUIS PAK YUNG Hyo. 


HEAD OFFICE: Nandaimondori 2-chome, Seoul. 


BRANCHES: Hoiryung, Songdo, Chungju, Choongju, Kongju, Chochiwon, Taijon, 
Nonsan, Kangkyung, Choonchun, Chulwon, Kangneung, Chunju, Yili, Chungeup, 
Kimche, Namwon, Kwangju, Mokpo, Yusoo, Pulkyopo, Yungsanpo, Quelpart, Taiku, 
Pohang, Kimchun, Sangju, Fusan, Choryang, Kunsan, Masan, Chemulpo, Tongyung, 
Chinju, Haiju, Sariwon, Pyengyang, Chinnampo, Anju, Wiju, Sinwiju, Pakchon, 
Yungpyon, Wonsan, Hamheung, Pukchung, Chungjin, Sungjin, Suwon, Choulipo, 
Songchyongli, Sinmasan, Wonsanli, Kangkei, Choyang, Lanam, and al ae 


Loans made for agricultural, industrial and commercial enterprises. 
Loans made equally to Japanese, Koreans and foreigners. 
General banking business transacted and Savings Bank deposits Peceaiie dealt with, for public 


convenience. 


Deposit Transfer Account: No. 409. 
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BY SPECIAL WARRANT PURVEYORS 
TO 
‘THE IMPERIAL, HOUSEHOLD. 
HONMACHI, 1 CHOME, SEOUL 


TELEPHONE P. O. TRANSFER ACCOUNT 
Nos. 212, 1722 Keijo No. 44. 
DEALERS ; fae 
in Preserved Provisions; Glass-ware, Crockery-ware, Table Cutlery, Soap, 
, Perfumery, Candies, and other Sundry Articles. 
: Any orders from the country will be treated with specially prompt attention. 
\ 
t HEAD OFFICE: 
Yokohama. 


OTHER BRANCHES: 
Tokyo, Osaka, Kobe, Moji, Nagoya, Kyoto, Kanazawa, Fokoka. 


THE DAI-ICHI GINKO, LTD. 


(FORMERLY THE First NATIONAL BANK OF JAPAN. ) 
ESTABLISHED 1873. 


HEAD OFFICE :—T7OKYO. - -¥.*SASAKI, President. 


CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED .... ..... ebro at eae. 2 ¥ 50,000,000.00 


CAPITAL) PAID ‘UP. 002. ubotge’? abo! agape ,,  36,350,000.00 
RESERVE FUND _—w.. Alar gehen are  31,500,000.00 
DEPOSITS, OVER neceud ance fr red Stone ,. 377,000,000.00 


SEOUL: BRANCH NEHA Enh Dori, Nichoie, Seoul. 
Deposit Accounts received. either subject to cheque or on time. Interest al- 
lowed on Deposits. Foreign Exchange bought and sold. Letters of Credit . Issued, 
* Cable Transfers effected. Every other description of Banking Business transacted. 
Telephone Nos. 11, 611, 2317, 2885, & 2581... .., C. Fujimori, Manager. 


J. H. MORRIS 


21 Teido Street, Seoul, Chosen. 
Telephone No. 2069 


REPRESENTING 


American Hardware and Steel Products Co. The Home Hnsurance Co. 
Admiral Line S. S. Co. 

Canadian Pacific Ocean Services, Ltd. of New Bork. 

Caloric Pipeless Furnace Co. 

Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co. SEs 

The Rising Sun Petroleum Co. Ltd. 


The Vaccum Oil Company. Cash Capital .. .. .. $ 6,000,000 
Coleman Quick-Light Gas Lamps. Losses Paid Since Organization $ 207,092,000 
The Home Insurance Company of New 
York. The largest fire insurance company in America, 
Overland Motor Cars. having been duly licensed by the Imperial Japan- 
: ese Government, is now prepared to issue policies 
Over Half against loss by fire, at current rates, 
the Automobiles in J. B. Morris, 
America AGENT FOR CHOSEN, 


Use 30x3, 30x3%, and 31x4 Tires 


We think that the great army of owners 
of light cars should be able to buy the 
best tires that can be manufactured. . 


Goodyear thinks the same way—spec- 
ializes on Clincher Tires, in fact—builds 
them just as honestly as the biggest 
Goodyear Cord. 


We have Goodyear Clincher 
Tires in stock and think they’re 
just about the best ever. 


Let Us Show You 


GOODS YEAR 


The Coleman Quick-light Table Lamp 
There is no excuse for a poor light in 
the country stations. Get a Coleman 
Gas Lamp giving 800 C. P. The Hee 
reading lamp made. 


J. H. MORRIS, 


AGENT FOR CHOSEN. 
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THE BANK OF CHOSEN. | 


(FORMERLY THE BANK OF KOREA.) 


Capital Subscribed .... . . Yen 89,900,000 
Capital Paidup ...... . Yen 50,000,000 
Reserve Fund ......... Yen 10,290,000 


GOVERNOR: DEPUTY GOVERNOR: 
S. MINOBE, Esq., S. KANO, Esa. 
DIRECTORS : 

S. OHTA, Es@., S. KATAYAMA, Ese. 

S. YOSHIDA, Esq, S. KAKEI Esq. 


HEAD OFFICE, SEOUL 


TELEPHONE No. 6010 


FOREIGN DEPARTMENT (TOKYO) 


(All communications relating to correspondence arrangements and the Bank’s 
general foreign business to be addressed to the Foreign Department.) 


BRANCH OFFICES: 

JAPAN PROPER: Tokyo, Osaka, Kobe, Shimonoseki. 

KOREA: Chemulpo, Pyengyang, Fusan, Wonsan, Taiku, Chinnampo, 
Kunsan, Mokpo, Hoilyong, Chungjin. 

MANCHURIA: Antung, Mukden, New Town (Mukden), Dairen, Yingkow 
(Newchwang), Changchun, Harbin, Tiehling, Liaoyang, Ryojun, 
Kaiyuan, Chengchiatun, Szupingchieh, Fuchiatien, Kirin, Lung- 


chingtsun 

CHINA PROPER: Shanghai, Tientsin, Tsingtao, Tsinan 

SIBERIA: Vladivostock, Alexandrofsky Port 

NEW YORK AGENCY: The City Investing Building, 195 Broadway, New 
York City 

LONDON REPRESENTATIVE: 
24.Old Broad Street, London, E. C. 2. 

CORRESPONDENTS: San Francisco, Seattle, New York, London, Paris, 
and in other commercial centres throughout the world 
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